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ABSTRACT 

Postsecondary education in the state of Michigan in 
1987 is profiled, including information on the 15 public four-year 
colleges and universities, 29 public community and junior colleges, 
and 54 independent non-public two- and four-year colleges and 
universities* There are more than 300 private vocational schools 
licensed by the State Board of Education. Michigan's governance and 
bureau of postsecondary education are explained* Statistical 
information on students in Michigan includes college enrollment, fall 
enrollment history by type of college, high school graduate history, 
top quarter graduates with no postsecondary plans, minority 
representation, minority enrollment, part-time enrollment, enrollment 
history by gende^, graduate students, professional students, program 
enrollment, and course area enrollment. Statistics on outcomes show 
various degrees conferred ir different types of colleges and programs 
by gender and race. Financial assistance is broken down by 
undergraduates, applicants, type of need-based financial assistance, 
need- and non-need based, minority needs, and resources. Faculty 
statistics include data by gender, college type, numbers, salaries, 
area, unionization, and tenure. The section on finance considers the 
state budget for postsecondary education 1987-88, revenue sources for 
1985-86, expenditures for 1985-86, general fund revenue, state aid 
history, tuition history, current fund expenditure, and trends in 
local support. Maps and graphs are included. (SM) 
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MICHIGAN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



OVERVIEW 



TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS: 

The State of Michigan has 15 public four-year colleges and universities, 29 public 
community and junior colleges, and 54 independent non-public two- and four-year colleges 
and universit-i es . Three of the puDlic four-year colleges and universities also perform 
community college functions. Michigan also has over 30C private vocational schools that are 
licBxised by the State Board of Education. 

I . Public Fou r-year Colleges _and . Un i ve r s i t i es : 

The public four-year colleges and universities make several unique contributions in 
research, in service to the state and the region, and in instruction at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. Some of the colleges provide high-market demand, 
mainly technical, two- and four-year undergraduate instruction. Some focus upon 
broadly based and regionally accessible general four -year instruction, non-technical 
business training, professional graduate education and regional public services. In 
addition, general state universities offer comprehensive four-year undergraduate 
instruction, broadly based business, professional and graduate instruction, extension 
programs through the masters' degree, and economic development assistance to business 
and industry. 

Michigan's nationally recognized public research universities offer advanced graduate 
and professional instruction, comprehensive baccalaureate instruction (often leading 
to graduate work) and basic and applied research. The research universities provide 
support critical for Michigan's success in agriculture, economic development, sociaj 
research and technology transfer. 

Overall, the public four-year institutions offer a great diversity of programs: from 
professional education in medicine and law to adult education, from unique graduate 
programs in specialized research areas to accessible teacher preparation programs at 
many institutions. Along with this diversity, the fifteen institutions provide 
rimilar programs in the general liberal arts curriculum, of feri ig residents of 
Michigan broad access to core baccalaureate programs. The public four-y^ar 
institutions maintain a wide range of basic and applied research activities that the 
state and the nation require as resources to prepare for future changes and 
development . 
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II. Independ ent Colleges and Univ ersities 

The independent college::, present Michigan residents with a variety of very 
specialized education opportunities and environments that complement the public 
education offerings. They offer certificate and associate degree programs; church 
affiliated terminal programs; baccalaureate programs, including liberal arts and 
teacher education; and graduate/professional programs leading to post-graduate 
degrees in many disciplines. Independent colleges must offer programs heading to a 
degree or offer two or more years for transfer to a degree granting Michigan 
institution of higher learning which is recognized by the State. In addition to 
their regular course offerings for traditional students, Michigan independent 
colleges provide numerous special programs ranging from weekend courses for 
professionals to seminars for senior citizens. Special and continuing education 
courses ofter are held on weekends, evenings and early mornings, at locations both on 
and off campus. 

Independent colleges and universities are recognized oy the State Board of Education 
when they have been incorporated under Act 327 of the Public Acts of 1931, as 
amended. The State Board of p;jucation, through MDE staff, ensures that the articles 
of incorporation clearly define the educational activity of the proposed corporation 
and that specitic limits to activity are defined. Any unincorporated non-public 
colleges are also brought under the authority of the State Board of Education through 
Act 142 of Public Acts of 1964, as amended, the Unincorporated Institutions of Higher 
Learning Act, which authorizes the State Board of Education to establish minimum 
requirements for degrees or awards. 

Ill- Public Community and Junior Colleg^^s 

The community colleges have individually established missions to provide 
opportunities for individuals from all walks of life to pursue career and life goalG. 
Students may earn an associate's degree while pursuing a liberal arts or 
pre-prcfessional program designed to provide transfer credit to four-year 
institutions. Community college vocational-technical programs culminate with an 
associate's degree or a certificate specific to an occupational area. Local industry 
apprentices receive related trade instruction in n.any of the community colleges. In 
addition, many continuing education and community service programs are designed for 
students who wish to attend college during evening and weekend hours, at local 
business and industrial sites or through television instruction. The community 
colleges provide developmental education courses to strengthen students' basic 
communication, mathematical and study skills. They also provide an array of student 
services including counseling, financial aid and planning and job placement. 
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Throuqh educational activities, the community colleges attempt to enhance the 
economic, cultural. Intellectual and social life of the community. The community 
colleges cooperate with high schools, colleges and universities, community agencies 
and other coLunity groups in an effort to identify and meet the educational needs of 
the community. 

IV . o_ro£rj^a_ry__Scnopls.„anl_0^ Education Tnstitutioris : 

A wide c of non-degree programs, from real estate to dog grooming to business 

studies, -c= rvailable to students at more than 300 proprietary schools, which are 
licensed bv the State Board of Education's Proprietary School Unit, under Act 146 of 
the Public Acts of 1943, as amended (Private Trade Schools, Business Schools, and 
institutes). These schools are designed to assist those who need partic ■ Lar skills 
for employment and typically do not req^.re any particular level of previous 
education. The proprietary schools are generally very specialized and deal with a 
single occupation or a cluster of related occupations. 

several types of training programs are licensed by other State agencies. Examples 
include aeronautics schools, licensed by the Department of Transportation; barber 
schools, cosmetology schools, and nursing schools, licensed by the Department of 
LiceSsLg and Regulation; and commercial driving schools, licensed by the Department 
ot State. 

governance 

Michigan enjoys a relatively dutonomoas structure in the area of higher t.::ucation The 
constitution of 1963, which created the current State Board of Education, gave the boards 
of control of the individual public colleges authority to supervise their respective 
institutions and to control expenditure of institutional funds. Three cf ^he public 
four-year universities are supervised by individual boards of control elected by the 
citLens of Michigan; each of tne remaining 12 public colleger and universities is governed 
by its own board of control appointed by the governor. 

The com.munity colleges are supervised and controlled by l^^^l^V^l^^^ed boards. The State 
Board for Public Community and Junior Colleges, called for by the Constitut-on of 1963 and 
appointed by the State Board of Education, advises the State Board of Education concerning 
coLunity colleges in regard to their general supervision, planning and requests for annual 
appropriations . 
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IHnrS^f^n r of Education an elected body, was authorized to plan and coordinate higher 
education and co advise on the system's financial needs and reauirempnts The BurP^n n? 
Postsecondary Education is the agent of the State Board of EduS^ion S carrying oTi^s 
co^S?d\^^at\^on^\\^SgLj\d\\\?[:n^ °^ ^^^^^^^ f lnanciarasL^s?aSS ill 



Bureau of Postsecondary Education 



Higher Education Management Pervlrpc, (hf MS) performs various higher education planning 
and coordination responsibilities and provides staff support for the State Boa?d fSJ 
^^'i'^.'^^T?.''^ colleges, the Higher EducatJ^on FaciliUes A^tho???? Inl the 

State Board Advisory Committee on Postsecondary Education. The major obiectives'of this 
program include administering federal vocational postsecondary programs- reilewing and 
recommending proposed new academic programs at public institutions? cer^if!ca?IcS^of 
training and education programs for veterans administration approval; reviewing Srooosed 
new collegiate institutions and revisions to existing charters; and, admlMs^e?ina the 
Private Occupational Schools Act. HEMS also administirs the Michigan pSseconda?? 
Education Database System, the database on all postsecondary institutions! anS collects 
data on enrollments, racial/ethnic characteristics, tuition, revenues, expenSitS?es 

educa?Lrbra^'^!nt^ti'^''^^ Services f SFAS) assures equality of access to postsfecondary 
f 2 by administering programs providing financial assistance to students with 
limited family resources. Michigan residents may qualify for a state scholarship to be 
used at any college or university of Michigan, or^a tuition grant to be used at prLate 
colleges. Actiities include encouragement and coordination of lending agency ^""^^^^ 
^t^.^tnl^f state-supported loan programs and the administration of the Direct 

a private itstSuUoA."' P^^^^^^^^ l^^^s to students who are unable to obtain them at 

Te|ghgr Preparation and Cgrti f icat i on Sprvi ^p^ administers the Teacher Certification 
ran^i^2tr'''?H P^^^^^^^^^^^ ' Permanent, -nd continuing certificates to qualified 

^ 1 program issues teaching certificate, and/or endorsements based on 
iS^^;^^ assures that certification reccmmendations from Michigan 

assigned' ^""^ determines if teacher personnel are appropriately 




.'he U S. Census counted more than nine million people livmg in Michigan m 1980 Of 
these, more than two-thirds resided in the southern half of the Jower p^nin--ula "in a 
belt composed of Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas and cities of 25 000 population 
or more. The location of Michigan colleges and universities echoes the population 
density patterns identified in Census data. 



S0URC3: U.S. Census, 19 80 
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Michigan Colleges and Universities 




Population Density 
(Persons per square mile) 

■1 3801.4 
C2] 1156.3 to 1438.1 

□ 492.0 to 701.6 

□ 174.4 to 377.9 

□ 3.6 to 152.6 

• Independent Twc-year and 

Four-year Colloges and 
Universities 

♦ Public Comrnu.iity and 
Junior Ccileges 

R Public Four-year Colleges 
and Universities 
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COLLEGE 



??omTi?^!n^?97? tS%'^°'.n''?apj"^'r" population, aged 18 and above, has increased 
M??M^;i i ^ ^^""^"^ ^P^^^=^ °f the 1980 census shows that 

Michigan has experienced a 12.6% decline in the traditional college-going age group 
"'^'^^ reflected in postsecondary enrollments. This suggests that postslconderv 
institutions are drawing on nontraditional college-going age groups Postsecondery 



SOURCE 



U.S. Census, 1980 and Update 
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Michigan adults attach far greater importance to a college edu^dtion than adults 
surveyed nationally. In 1987, 81^ of the Micnigan respondents believed that a college 
education is "very important" today. This attitude toward higher education has 
changed significantly since 1984, when three-fourths of the Michigan respondents 
believed that a college education was "very important" compared with 58% nationally. 

SOURCE: Opinions of Michigan Citizens about Postsecondary Education, May 1984 
Opinions of Michigan Citizens about Community Colleges, March 1987 
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RELATIVE QUALITY OF 

PUBLIC COLLEGES &c UNIV 
70.0% 




|ALL AGES 
18-24 YRS. 



BETTER 



SAME 



Y/ORSE 



According a recent poll, a large majority (70%) of Micnigan residents thought the 
quality of instruction at a Michigan public college or university was about the same or 
better than the quality at similar institutions in other states. A much larger portion 
(83%) of the college-going age group (18 to 24 year olds) responded that the quality 
was the same or better th-^n other states. 

SOURCE: Opinions of Michigan Citizens about Postsecondary Education, May 1984 
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Forty percent ot the Michigan respondents in a recent poll do not see any difference 
between the quality of instruction at a Michigan private college or university and a 
Michigan public college or university. Twenty-three percent indicated ^hat Ihey 
Delieved the quality of instruction at the private institutions is better than the 
?ono ^"""^ uhe traditional college-going age group, a higher percentage 

(30-5) believed the quality of instruction at private colleges is better. However a 
higher percentage also believed the quality to be "about the sane". ' ' 

SOURCE: Opinions of Michigan Citizens about Postsecondary Education, May 1984 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGES MEET 

THE COMMUNITY NEEDS 
46% 

37% 




ALL 



EXCELLENT 



FAIR 



GOOD 



POOR 



CL_ 



Sixty-six percent of the respondents in a recent public opinion poll bel;.eved that 
their commurxity college did an "excellent" or "good" ]ob meeting the educational needs 
of the community. Respondents were also asked to indicate which functions of the 
junior and community colleges were very important: 87% believed that it was very 
important for community coxleges to provide academic training leading to a bachelor's 
degree, 83% believed it was very important to provide vocational/technical training, 
73% believed it was very important to provide make-up instruction in basic skill areas 
and 60% believed they should provide community services. 

SOURCE: Opinions of Michigan Citizens about Community Colleges, March 1987 
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COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 



19S6 



45.2% 




IPUBLIC 4YR 
^COMMUNITY 
■iNDEP. 



14.7% 



40.1% 



During the Fall of 1986, more than S22 thousand students enrol'-ed ir Michiaar 
postsecondary institutions. Eighty-five percent of the studen^rat^^udi^g^colleae 

H5°2if 'Llfoll! ^9rSat'^ colleges (40.1%) and four-year colleges 'and'u'nxJei^^^ies 
(4b. 2^). National 1985 data are similar, showing that more than 80% of all 
undergraduate college students enrolled in public colleges, universities or commumtv 
colleges Across the nation, public four-year college. Inrc^lled tJice as man5 ^ 
undergraduate students as did independent colleges.'' in Michigan 15? of al? students 
enrolled in an independent college or university, less than half the nSmblr ofstuSents 
enrolled ^n public four-year colleges and universities. numoer or stuoents 

in addition to the students at degree-granting colleges, an estimated 210 000 Michiaan 
1985-S6! ^""^ ' ' °^ ''^'^ " private occupational school du^Jng ^ 

SOURCE: American Council on Education Factbook, ] 986-87, based on HEGIS anc^ Fall ipedS 
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ENROLLMENT HISTORY 

TYPE OF COLLEGE 
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Errollments m Michigan colleges and universities nave grown dramatically since I960, 
when all institutions together enrolled 171,285 students. By Fall of 1986. 523,020 
students enrolled at a degree-granting college or university. Within that trend of 
overall growth are three distinct patterns of change. The public four-year colleges 
enrolled the largest number of students throughout that period, with the greatest 
enrollment increcse from the mid-1960's to 1975, The community colleges accounted for 
the fewest students m 1960 but grew dramatically from 1965 until 1976, approaching the 
same enrollment as the public four-year colleges. The independent collegej continue to 
grow steadily. 

SOURCE: HEGIS/IPED Fall Enrollment Reports 
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Census updates in 1985 show that, while the Uniteu States as a whole had 6.9% fewer 
individuals aged 15-24 than in 1980, Michigan experienced a 12.6% decline in that aae 
group. ^ 

This dramatic decline in the traditional college age group has not severely affected 
college enrollments for a number of reasons. More of the young adult population has 
completed high school than in the past, despite the over-all decline in K-12 
enrollments. in addition a larger percentage of high school students, plan to attend 
college than in the past. In Michigan, the percentage of students ranked in the top 
quarter of their high school class who do not plan to attend college declined from 22 
in 1976 to 13% ir 1985. The percentage of all high school- graduates who have no 
postsecondary plans also declined, from 52% to 45.6%, in the same period. 

SOURCE: U.S. Census, 1980 

Bureau of Census Current Population #998, 1986 

Report on Educational Plans of Michigan High School Students, 1985, student 
Financial As.sistance Servic^j, January 1987 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADS PLAN 
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pLnnc^''?o stf ■/o!;rif\'?^^'^?'/''°.P'"" ^° 5° °" ^° college, a higher percentage 
pj-aniit^d to stu^y out-of-state f almost 17%) in 1985 compared with the oercpntanp. 
planning to study out-of-state in 1977 (less than 10%; percentage 



SOURCE: Report on Educational Plans of Michigan High School Student' 
Financial Assistance Services, January 1987 
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MINORITY REPRESENTATION 

ALL COLLEGES 




BLACf 

NATIVE AM. 

ASIAN 

HISPANIC 



COLLEGE'80 



COLLEGE'86 



The proportion of Blacks in colleges declined somewhat from 9.8% in 1980 to 9.1% in 
1986. The proportions of Hispanics, Asians and Native Americans each increased 
slightly . 

SOURCE: 1980 REGIS, Fall Enrollment Report 
1986 IPEDS, Fall Enrollment Report 



,^n^^ enrollments as a proportion of total .-student enrollment in Michigan colleges 
and universities declined somewhat from 1980. Enrollment trends vary depending upon 
the racial/ethnic category examined and the type of institution attended. In 1980 
minority enrollments, excluding Non-resident Aliens, were 9.6% of total enrollments in 
public colleges and universities, 15% of enrollments in conunuaity colleges and 15.4% of 
enrollments in independent colleges. m 1986, minority enrollments were 10.5% of 

io^'' college and university enrollments, 13.6% of community college enrollment and 
14.9-6 of independent college enrollments. 

SOURCE: 1980 HEGIS, Fall Enrollment Report 
1986 IPEDS, Fall Enrollment Report 
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MiNORITY ENROLLMENT: 
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in 1980, Black students were best represented in independent colleges (13%) and in 
community colleges (12%). However, Black enrollments as a percentage of all 
enrollments declined about 1% in these institutions by 1986. Public four-year colleges 
and universities had a lower overall percentage of Black students than the other 
colleges and experienced a decline from 7.3% of all students in 1980 to 7% in 1986. 

SOURCE: 1980 HEGIS, Fall Enrollment Report 
1986 IPEDS, Fall Enrollment Report 
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HISPANIC ENROLLMENTS 

BY TYPE OF COLLEGE 




1980 



1982 



1984 



1986 
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3C0MM. CLG. 



Hispanic college enrollment percentages rose slightly from 1980 to 1986, with increases 
in the independent and public tour-year college sectors outweighing a decline in the 
representation of Hispanic students at the community colleges. By 1986, 1.3% of 
college students were Hispanic, coming close to the population estimate that Hispanics 
constituted 1.5% oZ the p'^pulation over age 16 in 1980. 

SOURCE: 1980 HEGIS, Fall Enrollment Report 
1980 U.S. Census 

1986 IPEDS, Fal] Enrollment Report 
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Part-time students accounted for almost half the fall enrollment at Michiqan 
cSfL'Ss'Tut'nu^r'f P-t-time students predominate ?n community 

Sart t?^; ^^nH^n^c - dependent college enrollments include many ^ 

somewJat .inrP ?Q«n P^^t-time student percentage of each sector has risen 

increase in SLJ f?;."^^ h f J^crease at the public four-year colleges and much more 
J^^.Z^lt P^^t-time students at community colleges and independent colleges. Part-time 
students ere not concentrated at a few colleges in each sector, but are f ^ und in most 
institutions, as indicated by the median percentage of part-time oy sector CoUeSes 
vary considerably in their part-time enrollment. ^ ^ secror. colleges 

th^^ifteen public four-year colleges had reached a median of 35% part-time 
headcount totals, very close to the part-time proportion of all 
28^ o? ?he\n?^l'^''5°'- '^f ^dependent colleges, the medi an pa?t-time headcount was 

It of the total. Since almost 40% of independent college students are part-time 

""^tT '^"^^'-^ considerably more pa??-time 

lour vea; "^n 1^^'/"'^^^^'^"' ■ ^"^^^^ ^^"^^ part-time students than do public 

^r^^rf f ? i ?f K ^"""^ community colleges, the ..edian college counted 68% pert-t^me 
pari-Ume headcount, while almost 80% of all community college students "nroU 

t'°id^n^"?n^?^Rf ^ r^^'i?' " °' °^ two-year college enrollments were part-time 

and uMverSiUes! part-time at oublic and independent four-year colleges 



SOURCE: 1986 IPFDS, Fall Enrollment Report 
College Board Annual Survey, 1986 
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Gender patterns in enrollm-nt at Michigan colleges and universities have been very 
steady from 1980 to 1986. In 1986, as m 1980, more women than men attended Michigan 
colleges. Women outnumbered men at the public four-year colleges and universities at 
both graduate and undergraduate levels, at the corr.Tiunity colleges and at the 
independent colleges. 



This gender pattern is typical of the Li. 
of all four-year undergraduate enrollment 
However, 52% of the nation's graduate student 
slight female majority at the graduate? level. 



id States as a whole: women constituted 51% 
and 54% of two-year college enrollments. 

were male in 1984, while Michigan has a 



SOURCE: American Council on Education Factbook, 1986 
College Board Anni-^l Survey, 1986 
IPEI 3 Fall EnrolJment Sarvey, 1986 
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Across the United States, there were mere than one million graduate students enrolled m 
co'^'^^ges and universities in the Fall oZ 1984. Graduate students are defined ^s those 
who hold the bachelor's or first professional degree and are working towards a master's 
or doctor's degree. Almost 700,000 of those students were enrolled in public 
institutions, while 400,000 were at independent colleges. 

Michigan colleges enrolled over 40,000 graduate students in 1985, giving Michigan an 
eighth place ranking in the nation in graduate student enrollment. Michigan's enrollment 
of graduate students declined by about 10% between 1975 and 1984, but has risen si'^ce 
then. In 1986, public four-year colleges m Michigan experienced a 25% increase in 
graduate enrollments over the 193b number^. 

SOURCE: American Council on Education F^jctbook, 1986-87, based on REGIS data 
1986 IPEDS, Fall Enrolln"ient Report 
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BY type: of college 
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Michigan enrolls approximately 10,000 students per yeai in first-professional 
post-baccalaureate programs. First-professional students are defined as those in 
programs leading to a first-professional degree, which is a prerequisite to licensure, 
in the fields of dentistry, chiropractic, law, medicine, optometry, osteopathy, 
pharmacy, podiatry, theology and veterinary medicine. In Michigan, all the medical, 
osteopathic, veterinary and optometry students are enrolled in public four-year 
colleges, while all theology students are enrolled in independent colleges. The 
numbers of students in first-professional programs at both public and independent 
colleges have remained steady in this decade, as new programs are infrequent and 
existing programs are not expanding. 

SOURCE: HEGIS, Fall Enrollment Reports 

1986 IPEDS, Fall Enrollment Reports 
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The accompanying enrollment maps snow, for each public four-year college, the numbers 
of in-state students, out-of-state students and foreign students. The county of 
origin of Michigan students is indicated for the five counties sending the greatest 
number of students to each college. As well, a county is marked if it sent 10% or 
more of its total number of public four-year colJege students to a given college in 
Fall, 1986. 

The public four-year colleges enroll students from all regions of the state, as well as 
from other states and foreign countries. Data for Fall of 1986 show that a few 
institutions drew students from more counties than the ones adjacent to them. Another 
group of institutions enrolled students mostly from one broad region of the state. The 
remaining public four-year institutions served their home county and one or two others. 

Three counties with large populations provided the majority of students to most of the 
public four-year colleges. Wayne County accounted for 21%, Oakland for 16% and Macomb 
for 8% of all Michigan's public four-year college students in 1986. 

SOURCE: 1986 Higher Education Management Services 
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CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 



In-state Enrollment = 17^599 

Home County = 1^142 

Out-state Enrollment = 202 

Foreign Countries = • 192 



Counties providing the five 
largest enrollments to the 
college 

Counties sending more than 
ten percent of total county 
enrollment to the college 
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EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 



In-state Enrollment 
Home County 
Out- state Enrollment 
Foreign Countries 
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FERRIS STATE COLLEGE 




In- state Enrollment 
Home County 
Out-state Enrollment 
Foreign Countries 



Counties providing the five 
largest enrollments to the 
college 



// //I Counties sending more than 
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GRAND VALLEY STATE COLLEGE 

In-state Enrollment = 8,277 

Home County = 2,135 

Out-state Enrollment = *7& 

Foreign Countries = 14 



Counties providing the five 
largest enrollments to the 
college 
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enrollment to the college 
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LAKE SUPERIOR STATE COLLEGE 



In- state Enrollment 
Home County 
Out-state Enrollment = 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 

In-state Enrollment = 38,137 

Home County = 4,911 

Out- state Enrollment = 4,172 

For«*ign Countries = 2;*279 



Ccurtie:;* providing the five 
largest enrollments to the 
college 

Counties sending more than ten 
percent of total county 
e*.rollment to the college 
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MICHIGAN TECHNOLOGICAL UNIVERSITY 

In-state Enrcllment = 5^554 

Home County = 642 

Out-state Enrollment = 521 

Foreign Countries = 251 



Counties providing the five 
largest enrollments to th<e 
college 

Counties sending more than ten 
percent of total county 
enrollment to the college 
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NORTHERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 

In-state Enrollment = 7,329 

Home County = 3,232 

Out-state Enrollment = 428 

' Foreign Countries = 95 



Counties providing the five 
largest enrollments to the 
college 

Counties sending more than ten 
percent of total county 
enrollment to the college 
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OAKLAND UNIVERSITY 

In- state Enrollment 
Home County 
Out- state Enrollment 
Foreign Countries 
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SAGINAW VALLEY STATE COLLEGE 



In-state Enrollment = 

Home County = 

Out-state Enrolli'nent - 

Foreign Countries « 



Counties providing the five 
largest enrollments to the 
college 
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UNIVERSIT Y OF MICHIGAN— ANN ARBOR 

In-state Enrollment = 21,884 

Home County = 3,829 

Out-state Enrollment = 10,067 

Foreign Countries = 3,023 



Counties providing the five 
largest enrollments to the 
college 



y Counties sending more than ten 
percent of total county 
enrollment to the college 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN-^^EARBORN 



In-state Enrollment = 6,993 

Home County = 5,434 

Ouv-sfcate Enrollment « 37. 

Foreign Countries = 90 



Cc^unties providing the five 
largt^*-- enrollments to the 
college 



Counties sending more than ten 
percent of total county 
enrollment to the college 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN— FLINT 

In-state Enrollment = 6^010 
Home County = 4^821 
Out- state Enrollment = 
Foreign Countries = 



25 



Counties providing the five 
largest enrollments to the 
college 
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WVYNE STATE UNIVERSTTV 

In- state Enrollment 

Home County = 

Out-state Enrollment = 

Foreign Countries = 



Counties providing , the five 
largest enrollments to the 
college 

Counties sending more than ten 
percent of total county 
enrollment to the college 
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WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 

In-State Enrollment = 19,667 

Home County - 6,404 

Out-state Enrollment « 1,038 

Foreign Countries = 1,042 



Counties providing the five 
largest enrollments to the 
college 



^ Counties sending more than ten 
^ percent of total county 
enrollment to the college 



The percentage of in-district students attending Michigan community colleges varies 
from 21% to 95%. A major reason for high or low percentages of in-district students 
appears to be geographical location. Some community colleges with a low in-district 
student population (21-59%) are located sparsely populated areas surrounded by large 
land areas vhich are not part of a community college district. Other such colleges are 
located in highly populated areas out have a small district; students from surrounding 
areas can easily commute to those colleges. 

Those community colleges having between 60% and 79% in-district students tend to serve 
moderately populated areas and are generally surrounded by sparsely populated areas 
which are not part of a community college district. 

Community colleges having a high percentage (80-95%) of in-district students tend to be 
adjacent to other community college districts and/or encompass a geographical area 
which includes a concentration of population. 

SOURCE: Higher Education Management Services, 1987 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICTS 
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PROGRAM ENROLLMENTS 

PUBLIC FOUR-^ c'AR 

170,000 
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The total numbc> of undergraduate fiscal year eauated student3 (FYES) 'defined ' 
total credit hours divided by 31) declined during che 1981 ?o 1935 oirlodBv 
aggregate program area, only business and communLations programs maintained their 
initiax enrollment level throughout the I980's. The greatest prLortion of de^flL 
occured in education, where enrollment droDoed bv ft°^ hw i q« i P^°P°^t^°" °^ decline 
ho.e economics, wnich dropped 13% bri98r''s1.i'L^'cie^'ce 'psy?ho^^^^^ ^^"^ 
3-fairs programs collectively declined bv almost 3,500 FYES from 198? tri384 P^ 8°^ 
h!m^^'h k ^-^^ aggregate area of science, mathematics, compute? aid ing^neerL 
declined by more than 7% between 1S83 .nd 1985-86, witu 3.?50 fewSr -?Is Se arts 
and letters programs and the health and medical area each declined abou^ 4% ??om 1981. 

Every area rith the exception of the scier mathematirc c--p.^^er ar^^ e-^a- 
programs enrolled more FYES in 1985-86 than in the previous year 

SOURCE; 1985-86 HEIDI, Department of Management and Bu(-"£t 
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COURSE AREA 

COMMU^JITY 
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Throughout the last 10 years, commuiity college students have enrolled most m 
general academic and busine^j courses. (Prior to 1982 business courses were not 
di;=;Lingulshed from general academic and vocational cou es ; ) Developmental courses, 
which were separate^ from general academic courses in x 12, have had stable low 
enrollmonts; health course enrollments peaked the early 1980's and declined m 
1985 and 1986. Vocational-technical courses were r'^defined m 1982 , when several 
courses, including data processing, were put into ^he Business category The 
remaining vocational-techricel courses experienced some decline since their peak m 
1982. 

LiOURCE: 1985-86 Activities Classification Structure Dara 
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llnlll n H.voK^ % ^^f/^''^^' '^^^^i^an puo.ic four-year colleges and universities 
showed gi^ . diversity m the range of disciplinary specialties where bachelor's 
degrees were awarded in 1985-86. This pattern illust.-ates the uniqueness of the 
individual inst:cutions as well as the -.videspread availability of rrany high-demand 
and^etters:"' P^^^^"^" -^^^^^h, business, engineering, biology, social science 

SOURCE: 1986 HEGIS, Degrees and Awards Report 
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Eacn of t-he fifteen public four-year colleges awarded at least one master degree in 
1985-86- The University of Michigan -Ann Arbor, Michigan State University and v;ayne 
State University were most diverse in the number of program areas producing fifteen or 
more ma?-t-Rr'.s denrftes, with twenty, 3ixtec:ii and ^ Leen prcgran^c re^p'^'"'*: ivcly . V.'estern 
Micrigan University, Eastern Michigan Universxty, Central Michigan University and 
Oakland University each awarded master's degrees in more than half the disciplines 
identified. The remaining colleges were more specialized, concenrra'*' "q on a few 
disciplines . 

SOURCE ; 1986 HEGIS, Degrees and Awards Report 
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.^nly four of the fifteen public four-year colleges an^ universities awarded ten or more 
doctoral degrees m any broad disciplinary area in 1986. Western Michigan University 
awarded more than ten degrees each in psychology and education, while Wayne State 
Un_-/ersity awarded degrees in those areas as well as in five other disciplines, 
Micnigan btate University and tne Univers:ty ot Michigan-Ann Arbor ' ead the state in 
the number and variety of active doctoral programs. Michigan State awarded at least 
ten doctoral degrees in each of eleven disciplines and the University of Micnigan-Ann 
Arbor awarded that number in each of fourteen areas. Three other institutions^ Oakland 
University, Michigan Technological University, and Central Michigan University, awarded 
some doctoral degrees in 1986. 



SOURCE: 1986 HEGIS, Degrees and Awards Report 
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Three of the public four-year colleges and universities function community colleges 
for their regions: Ferris State College, Lake Superior State College and Northern 
Michigan University. A fourth, Michiqan Technological University, offers specialized 
associate's programs in Agriculture and in Engineering Technology. 



Proyrams wich the greatest degree activity in 19&5--Sd included Eng:neerinq Technology, 
Business, Hedlt^, Komf^ Ecoporn"^s and Pub"' "i c Aff-'^'^rs, Th<^ foi'r rnljeqcs granted 
associate's degrees in seventeen program areas in 1985-86. 

SOURCE: 1986 HEGIS, Summer Degrees and Awards Report 



All but a few of the independent colleges that offer baccalaureate prograns awarded 
some degrees in business in 1985-86. Letters, social science and life sciences alsc 
were productive degree programs at twenty or more independent colleges. Bachelor's 
degrees were conferred in the broadest array of disciplines at Andrews University, 
Madonna College the University of Detroit, Calvin College and Hope College. Many 
colleges awarded degrees in ten or more programs and others awarded many degrees in 
few focal programs. y ^ 



SOURCE: 1986 HEGIS, Degrees and Awards Report 
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Several programs at the independent colleges and universities awarded more than 
fifteen master's degrees during 1985-86. Most colleges conferred degrees in the areas 
of business or education. The University of Detroit and Andrews University each 
awarded master's degrees in ten or more disciplines. Many other colleges have a more 
specialized graduate focus, conferring master's degrees in one or two areas. 

SOURCE: 1986 REGIS, Degrees and Awards Report 
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Two independent colleges and universities awarded doctoral degrees during 1985-86. 
Andrews Ui^iversity alone conferred ten or more degrees in an area, the area being 
theology. Independenc colleges a^''::rded doctoral degrees in six different disciplines 

SOURCE: 1986 REGIS, Degrees and Awards Report 
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The program areas in which the greatest number of different independent colleges 
awarded associate's degrees in 1985-6 were business, letters, health and computers. 
Siena Heights College, Andrews University, Madonna College and Jordan College awarded 
associate's degrees in a broad range of programs, while several other colleges awarded 
many degrees in one or two disciplines. 

SOURCE: 1986 HEGIS, Degrees and Awardy Report 
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Each of the twenty-nine community colleges awarded some associate's degrees in 
business and in health/medical areas during 1985-86; all but two colleges awarded more 
than twenty- five degrees in each of these fields. Associate's degrees in engineering 
technology were awarded by all but one college and degrees in letters by all but two 
colleges during 1985-86. Only one college awarded associate degrees in library and 
only three awarded any in architecture, interdisciplinary studies or in mathematics 
Some specialized degree programs are available at the community colleges and several 
proauctive, high-demand degree programs are widely available across the state. 

Delta College and Lansing Community College awarded associate's degrees in the 
broadest array of areas, followed by Oakland Community College, Monroe County Community 
College and Southwestern Michigan College. Each of the twen^,y-nine colleges awarded 
associate's degrees in at least five different program are^s. 

SOURCE: 19 86 HEGIS , Degrees and Awards Report 
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The number of associate's degrees awarded by Micnigan colleges increased from 1980 fo a 
peak in 1984, followed by a slight decline. Michigan institutions awarded the greatest 
number of Bachelor's degrees, 39,083, during the 1983 academic year, culminating twenty 
years of increase. For the United States as a whole, the number of bachelor's degrees 
awarded continued to rise, reaching 979,477 during 1985. 

The number of master's degrees awarded by Michigan colleges declined during ^he decade 
from a nigh point of 14,896 degrees awarded in 1979, mirroring a national decline in 
master's degrees. Similarly, colleges in Michigan and across the nation awarded fewer 
doctoral degrees in the last decade. Michigan colleges and universities awarded 1,635 
doctoral degrees in 1975 and have ewarded fewer in each year since ]980. 



First professional degree awards increased from 1980 to 1983, dipped in 1984 and 
increased again to 2,831 degrees in 1985. National data show consistent increase, 
these degrees in each year. 

SOURCE: 1985 HEGIS, Degrees and Awai Report 

U.S. Department of Education 1987 Bulletin 
American Council on Education Factbook, 1986-87 
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Transfer to a four-year college for completion of a baccalaureate degree can also be 
considered an outcome of education at a community college. in 1985, the Michigan 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers (MACRAO) reported a total 
of 22,916 transfers out of Michigan institutions. Eifty-six percent of these were 
transfers from the community colleges, largely to four-year public colleges and 
universities. By sector, community colleges sent 8, 786 students on to public fou"--year 
colleges and 1,675 to independent colleges in Michigan. 

SOURCE: MACRAO Migration Study 
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BACHELOR'S DEGREES 1985 

WHITE 




White students comprised 90% of the 1980 public four-year college freshi in class and 
earned 88% of the bachelor's degrees in 1985. They were less likely than other groups 
to earn a degree in the residual health and preprof essional category, but more likely 
than other. 5 to earn degrees in business and m agriculture. Remaining enrollments and 
degrees apply to Non-resident Aliens, who earned almost 6% of the degrees in 1985 even 
though they constituted only 1% of the freshmen in 1980. 

SOURCE: 1980 HEGIS, Fall Enrollment Report 

1985 HEGIS, Degrees and Awards Report 
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During 1984-85, Michigan public four-year coilec,es awarded 29,857 bachelor's degrees m 
a wide range of programs and disciplines. Some raciai/ethnic patterns are evident in 
the numbers of degrees and m the disciplines in which degrees were earned. Many 
disciplines have been aggregated to show six broad areas of degrees, witn a seventh 
residual category that includes health, preprofessional law and library, and home 
economics . 

Blacks earned 4.6% of the bachelor's degrees in 1985, although Black students 
constituted 6.7% of the first-time freshmen enrollment in 1980. Black students were 
more likely than most to earn a degree in social science or psychology and less likely 
than other racial/ethnic groups to earn a degree m science and engineering. 



SOURCE: 1980 h::GIS , Fall Enrollment Report 

1985 HEGIS, Degrees and Awards Report 
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BACHELOR'S DEGREES 1985 

HISPANIC 
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Hispanic students comprised 0.8% of the naw freshmen class of 1980 and earned almost 
1.0% of the bachelor's degrpes conferred in 1985. Hispanic students had lower than 
average representation in agriculture and greater than average proportions of degrees 
in health and preprofessional programs and in science. 

SOURCE: 1980 HEGIS, Fall Enrollment Report 

1985 HEGIS, Degrees and Awards Report 
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Asian students made up 0.9% of rhe 1960 freshman class and earned 1.1% of the 
bachelor's degrees conferred by public four-year colleges in 1985. Asian students were 
much more likely than others to receive a degree in science, mathematics and 
engineering . 

SOURCE: 1980 HEGIS, Fall Enrollment Report 

1985 HEGIS, Degrees and Awards Report 
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Native American students earned 0.3% of the bachelor's degrees awarded by public 
four-year colleges, even though they constituted 0.5% of the freshman class in 1980. 
Native American students earned a greater than average proportion of these degrees in 
arts and letters, sor-igl science and the health and preprofessional category. 

SOURCE: 1980 HEGIS, Fall Enrollment Report 

1985 HEGIS, Degrees and Awards Report 
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At the master's degree level, where men earned a total of 6,238 degrees and women 
earned 5,568 degrees in 1984-85, women earned almost 40% of the master s degrees 
awarded by independent colleges and 48% of those awarded by public four-year colleges. 
Men also outnumbered women in doctoral degrees at both independent and public colleges. 
Independent colleges awarded 3% of all doctoral degrees awarded in the state. For first 
professional degrees, as well, lower proportions of degrees were earned by women 
at both public and independent colleges, 

SOURCE: 1985 HEGIS, Degrees and Awards Report 

U.S. Department of Education, Bulletin, March 1987 
1986-87 Factbook on Higher Education 
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Michigan data are generally consistent with national data whici show that men 
outnumbered women by a factor of two to one at the doctoral anc first professional 
levels across the nation throughout the 1980 's. But, at the ba^.helor's level 
nationally, women have been earning more degrees than men in the last few years, while 
men and women earned close to -:qual numbers of bachelor's degree^ in Michigan. The 
greatest difference between U. ted States and Michigan figures occurs in the area of 
master's degrees. Across the ration, women earned 142,861 master'.^ degrees in 1984-85 
while men earned 143,390. Yet the proportion of United States master's degrees earned 
by women has actually declined from the 1980 to 1984 period, when -.hey earned more 
master's degrees than did men, while Michigan is still approaching equity between men 
and women at the master's degree level. 

SOURCE: ^385 HEGIS, Degrees and Awards Report 

U.S. Department of Education, Bulletin, March 1987 
1986-87 Factbook on Higher Education 
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Gender patterns in degrees earned have been consistent during the 1980 's, with women 
best represented at the associate's and bachelor's degree levels and least represented 
at the doctoral and first professional degree levels. Women outnumbered men in the 
number of associate's degrees earned at community colleges in 1984-85. Also during 
that year, men earned 18,952 bachelor's degrees and women earned 18,460 bachelor's 
degrees. Women outnumbered men in number of bacheloj-'s degrees earned at the 
independent colleges, while more men than women earned bachelor's degrees at the public 
four-year colleges. 

SOURCE: 1985 HEGIS, Degrees and Awards Report 

U.S. Department of Education, Bulletin, March 1987 
1986-87 Factbook on Higher Education 
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The numbers of students who were recommended for elementary and secondary 
teaching certificates by their respective colleges declined considerably 
from 1980 to 1983, with only modest increases from 1983 to 1935. Throughout 
this period, more elementary than secondary education students were 
recommended for certification. 

Most of the certificates recommended were provisional. For this certificate, 
students must have completed requirements of a bachelor's teaching 
preparation program in an approved institution (of which there are 30 in 
Michigan). Next in volume have been recommendations for 18 hour 
certificates, which are made when the student has completed 18 semester 
hours of coursework beyond the baccalaureate and has completed three years 
of successful teaching experience. 

Thirty-hour certificates require that the student complete thirty semester 
hours of coursework m a program planned with the institu::ion, as well as 
the same teaching experience required of the 18-hour certificate. This has 
the category with the fewest certificate recommendations from 1980 to 1985 
at both elementary and secondary levels. 



SOURCE: Teacner Preparation and Certification Services, I98b 
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A total of 601 elementary programs and 832 secondary programs have been approved in 
both public and independent colleges and universities by the State Board of Education 
These programs are in both major areas such as language arts, and in minor areas such 
as English, journalism, speech and reading. Major and minor programs, in all of the 
basic subject areas, are available in almost all of the thirty teacher preparation 
institutions. In Michigan, both elementary and secondary teachers must be certified 
in a major or a minor area before teaching. 

SOURCE: Teacher Certification and Preparation Services, 1987 
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During 1985-86, the largest number of secondary level provisional teachinq 
endorsements, were issued in the social science subj ect area , followed bj ianquaae 
edic^tinn'^r P^''"' education/health. Mathematics, ^oca^ Cnai/ business^ 
accm^^^pSV^ ^^^^"^ languages and arts/music/industrial arts and nome economics 
accounted for fewer of the new endorsements granted. This pattern has been cnnsi^fpnf 
throughout the i980's. Although the relative increase in endorsements in ?he Sreas Sf 
mathematics and science have been greater than in other areas, these areSs are still 
a small proportion of the overall number of endorsements. ^ 

At the elementary level, most provisional endorsements wre in social science followed 
the'^reas w^th't'^i^? --^^-nguage arts. Science, arts and music and maSics iere 
the areas with the fewest new endorsements. At the elementary level, mathematics and 



SOURCE : 



Teacher Certification and Preparation Services, 1987 
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Most of the students that colleges recommended for teaching certificates m 1985 came 
from public four-year college education programs. Public four-year colleges 
recommended 2,480 students for initial provisional certificates and slightly fewer than 
3,100 teachers for renewal of expired provisional certificates. They recommended 
almost 2,700 teachers for continuing certificates. 

Independent colleges made 1,191 certificate recommendations: 57% for initial 
provisional certificates, 15 % for provisional renewals and 28 % for continuing 
certificates . 



Once issued, continuing certificates remain valid so long as the holder serves in a 
full- or part-time educational position at any level for a minimum of 100 days in any 
given five year period. On zhe other hand, provisional certificates have a prescribed 
period of validity after which a teacher must apply for further certification. The 
initial certificate is valid for up to ^ix years, while a provisional renewal is valid 
for up to three years. 

SOURCE: Teacher Preparation and Certification Services, 1987 
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The number of student teachers enrolled in Michigan public four-year colleges 
increased considerably during 1986-87 compared to the previous two years. The 
independent colleges enrolled a stable number of students in their studen^ teaching 
programs during that three year period. Altogether, 12% more students -nrolled m 
student te=^ching programs in 1986-87 than had the previous year. 

SOURCE: Teacher Certification and Preparation Services, 1987 
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ELIGIBLE FOR RETIREMENT 




M-^re than 14% of curr-ntly employed public school teachers will be eligible for 
retirement in 1986 and more than 19% will be eligible m 1988. When teaching and 
administrative staff eligible for retirement are summed, more than 21% of Michigan's 
public school Soaff will be eligible to retire by 1988. Yet, the proportion of those 
eligible who will actually decide to retire is difficult to estimate, making 
projections of future demand uncertain. 

SOURCE: Teacher Preparation and Certification Services, 1987 
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During the last decade, the overall level of demand for teachers has been weak, as 
indicated by the annual lay-off of at least 2,000 teachers. Most of those laid off 
were eventually recalled to their jobs during the school year, but some remained on 
lay-off awaiting recall. That number peaiced during the 1980-81 school year, when 
12,483 teachers were laid off by their school district. Even after recall, 3,823 
remained unemployed, "^y 1984-85, when only 2,948 were laid off, 699 remained 
unemployed after recalls were completed. 

SOURCE: Teacher Preparation and Certification Services, 1987 
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FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
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77.8% NEED BASED 




22.2% NON NEED 



In 1984-85 sii.jhtly more than one-half billion dollars ($54 3,147, 195 ) was awarded as 




need- and non-need basis, Ne^d-based assistance accounted for over three-fourths 
($422,343,157) of the funds awarded in 1984-85 and consists of four general types of 
assistance: (l) scholarships, (2) grants, (3) educational loans, and (4) student work 
opportunities. Non-need based assistance accounted for 22.2% of the funds awarded to 
students and consists of scholarships based upon academic or athletic ability other 
skill-based awards, loans, and employment. 

SOURCE: 1984-85 Michigan College and University Undergraduate Student Financial Pid 
Survey Report, January 1987 
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AND TOTAL ENROLLMENTS 



The number of undergraduate applicants eligible for financial assistance has increased 
at a greater ra e than enrollmMts have increased, comparing 1980-81 , 1982-83 and 
1984-85. In 1974-75, students eligible for financial asf=:istance represented 33% of 
enrollments and in 1984-85 represented 61% of enrollments. From 1978-79 through 
1984-85, 96% of all undergraduate students who applied for financial assistance and 
documented need received some aid. 

SOURCE: 1984-85 Michigan College and University Undergraduate Student Financial Aid 
Survey Report, January 1987 
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Although the resource pool availabi ^ Gtu'ients for both need- and non-need based 
financial assistance increased 241% xix the .ast decade, controlling for inflatici the 
increase in real dollars represents a 63% increase, roughly 6.3% per year. In fact, 
the major increase m financial assistance v;as Trom 1978-79 to 1980-81. In recent 
years financial assistance declined in real dollars. 

SOURCE: 1984-85 Michiaan College and University Undergraduate Student Finacial Aid 
Survey Report, January 1987 
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Historically, scholoarships and grants were the major source of need-based financial 
assistance. That pattern shifted dramatically m 1982-83 as student loans approached 
50% of the need-based awards. In 1984-85 loans were 44% of need-based assistance and 
grants and scholarships were 46%. Student employment, gen-rally 12% to 15%, has dropped 
to 10% in 1984-85. The shift to loans is m large part a result of the guaranteed 
student loan program, a joint effort of the federal government and thv, private banking 
community which guarantees education^ x loans against default. 

SOURCE: 1984-85 Michigan College and University Undergraduate Student Financial Aid 
Survey Report, January 1987 
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From 19/6-77 to 1984-85 tne percentage of financial assistance awarded on the basis of 
need increased from 75% to 78%. In both the community college sector and in the 
independent college sector the percentage of need-based assistance declined slightly. 
Among community colleges, need-based assistance has dropped f-om 88% of the awards to 
85%. Independent college need-based assistance declined from 87% to 80%. need-based 
assistance increased in the public college and university sector from 65% to 75%. 

SOURCE: 1984-85 Michigan College and University undergraduate Student Fjiiancial Aid 
Survey Report, January 1987 
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The overall number of minority students applying for financial assistance has not kept 
pace witn the number of non-minority applicants. In 1978-79, 30% of the financial aid 
applicants were minorities; in 1984-85 minority applicants dropped to 24%. The ratio 
of applications to recipients for minority students has remained consistent over the 
years . 

The minority proportion of all financial assistance recipients enrolled in public 
four-year colleges dropped since 1978-79 from 23% of the students receiving assistance 
to 17%. In the independent colleges, the proportion of minority financial asb^^tance 
recipients increased slightly from 22% of the total to 24%. In community colleges, the 
proportion of minorities dropped from 37% of the total in 1978-79 to 35% in 1984-85. In 
1982-83 minorities totaled 41% of all the students receiving assistance within 
community colleges 

SOURCE: 1984-85 Michigan College and University Undergraduate Student Financial Aid 
Survey Report, January 1987 
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The average cost of college in 1984-85 was $5,926. Undergraduates who established 
evidence of financial need relied on their families to contribute 46% of their expenses 
($2,733). Financial assistance in the form of scholarships and grants, loans and work 
study met 42% of college costs at $2,47 3, leaving 12% of student expenses unmet. 

SOURCE: 1984-85 Michigan Colleje and University Undergraduate Student Financial Aid 
SuLvey Report, January 1987 
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In 1984-8b, colleges and universities reported an unmet need for financial assistance 
of $133 , 918,129. Unmet need is determined examining- the cost oi attePxdinq the 
institution less the amo .nt of financial assistance less the expected family 
contribution. In all, 186,728 students applied for and documented their need for 
financial assistance, leaving each student on the average, $720 short of meering their 
college costs. Over the ast ten years, unmet need per student has increased by 118%. 
The increase in unmet need has been greatest in the independent college sector (174%) 
followed by the public four-year sector (94%) and the corrimunity college sector (^9%). 

SOURCE: 1984-85 Michigan College anc^ University Undergraduate Student Financial Aid 
Survey Report, January 1987 
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The 'lumber of full-time faculty at Michigan colleges and universities declined from 
14,084 in 1980 to 13,816 in Fall of 1985. Although the number of female faculty rose 
from 3,314 to 3,495, that small increase was more than offset by the decrease in the 
number of male faculty members from 10,770 in 1980 to 10,321 in 1985. The overall 
change in numbers masks different trends in the public four-year colleges, independent 
colleges and community colleges, since all decreases m faculty numbers occurred at 
public four-year colleges « 

SOURCE: 1980 HEGIS, Fall Salaries, Tenure and Fringe Benefits Report 
1985 HEGIS, Fall Salaries, Tenure and Fringe Benefits Report 
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A-: the public four-year colleges, the numoer of fu] L-time faculty members declined from 
9,097 in 1980 to 8,558 ±n 1985. The numoer of male faculty members decreased from 
7,279 to 6,663, while the number of full-time female faculty increased from 1 828 in 
1980 to .1,895 in 1985. 

SOURCF. 1980 HEGIS, Fall Salaries, Tenure and Fringe Be.xefits Report 
1985 HEGIS, Fall Salaries, Tenure and Fringe Benefits Report 
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The number of full-time faculty membeis at community colleges rose from 2,964 in 1960 
to 3,1x9 m 1985, with increases of about 4% for both men and woman. Annual data 



collected only l or the community college funding process indicate the 
part-time faculty at cr^mmunity collages. 

SOURCE: 1980 HEGIS, Fall Salaries, Tenure and Fringe Benefits Report 
1985 HEGIS. Fall Salaries, Tenure and Frir'^3 Benefits Report 
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The number of full-time equated (FTE) comjuunity college faculty has followed the 
student enrollment trends of recent yrars, with a peak in 1982-83 and some decline 
since then. Analysis of the composition of these FTE positions shows that a stable 
core of full-time FTE faculty is augmented by varying employment of part-time and 
overload faculty (which were not separc^-ely recorded until 1983). In 1986, the total 
number of part-time and overload raculty was about the same as in 1980, but all the 
reduction in FTE since 1903 took place m the part-time category. The number of 
people Bmployed part-time cannot be inferred from the data, but it is clear that 
part-time FTE has declined somewhat as a proportion of faculty, with more reliance on 
regular faculty taking on overload assignments. 

SOURCE: 1985-86 Activities Classification Structure Data 
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The number of full-time faculty employed at independent colleges rose from 2,013 in 
1980 tc 2,169 m 1985, with similar levels of increase for men and for women. 

SOURCE: 1980 HEGIS, Fall Salaries, Tciiure and Fringe Benefits Report 
1985 HEGIS, Fall Salaries, Tenure and Fringe Benefits Report 
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7.4% 



of mt^^ori trfa^n?f V of univerr.ty Professors (AAUP) collected data on the numb^i 

Of minority faculty at public four- year colleges in the Fall of 1985. All minoritv 
groups including non-resident aliens, are included in the agoreoate figures ?or^ 
minority faculty. Tl ree institutions noted that they were p?ovid?^o Sata on full timP 
their'd'flnltinn'n''^ for full-time faculty; the other institutions did no? speclfj'"'' 

^Ke colleges aSo?edthat'9 R?'nf"'^?°?' "'^ consistent with HEGIS definitions. 

tlr,J:t^\^°^'^^ ^-^^ °f fa-ulty were min rity members: 7.4% werp malp 

minority members and 2.4% female .nmority members. ^. /-^o were male 



SOURCE: AAUP Committee W Report, January 1987 
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SALARY: MICHIGAN &c U.S 

PUBLIC FOUR — YEAR 




PROFESSOR ASSISTANT RANK 
ASSOCIATE INSTR/LEoT 

9-10 MONTH CONTRACT 



NAT.ONAL 

michiga;^ 



Across all sectors and ranks, the average 9-10 mont\ full-time faculty salary m 
Michigan was $ 33 , 0 39 in 1985-86. Type of mstitu'.jon and rank of faculty underlie nuch 
of the v^ariation around that average number. 

Public four-year college salaries in M^'chigan were below the national average at the 
full-professor rank and for faculty with no rank, but slightly above the national 
average for otner ranks. 



SOURCE: 



1985 HEGIS, Fall Staff Report (These do not include 11-12 month faculty or 

part-time f acul ty ) 
U.S. Department of Education Bu Met in 
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NATIONAL 
MICHIGAN 



At each rank and for unrankcd full-^^in^e faculty, Michigan community colleges exceeded 
the national averages for public two-vear college faculty salaries. 

SOURCE: 1985 HEGIS, Fall Staff Report (These do not include 11-12 month faculty or 
part-time faculty) 
U.S Dt'partment of Education Bulletin 
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Michigan independent colleges, across all ranked levels, earned lower salaries than the 
national average for private colleges, vhile unranked faculty exceeded the avrrage 
national salary for their group. 

SOURCE: 198=^ HEGIS, Fall Staff Report (Tfese .-j not include 11-12 iponth faculty or 
part-time faculty) 
U.S. Department of Education Bulletin 
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Kicniqan data on the salary of pucic four-year college faculty oy discipline area and 
rank indicate that the highest average salaries in 1985 were earned by full professor? 
teaching in the professional programs of law ($6:, 978) and medicine ($52,187). A 
^ocus on eight programs that employ the greates . numbe of faculty in Michigan shows a 
salary range for full professors that extenos irom $36 ,622 in letters to a hig.^ of 
$48,232 in engineering. 

The closest national data, collected by the National Association of State Universities 
and Land Grant Colleges, is similar :n pattern to Michigan data for the eight 
disciplines identified. Full professors in business average : $50,792 followed by 
engineering professors at $50,390, wmle the lowest average salaries were earned by 
profr.-rsors of educdtion (^'40,5/7) and Letters ($43 , 28 3 ). 

SCUPCE: 1981-86 HEIDI Data , '-Michigan Department of Managerient and B^'^ r-t 

1986 American Association of university Professors, Committee ^. Dasea on 
National Associa^-on of Land Grant Colleges and Universities 
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Three faculty unions or associations represent faculLy at various colleges and 
universities in Michigan: The Michigan Education Association (MEA), the American 
Association of University Professors (AAUP) and the Michigan Federation of Teachers 
(MFT). By type of college, there are differences in the extent of unionization and 
in the particular collective bargaining agent chosen by faculty. 

Community colleges are most extensively unionized, with 79% of the colleges having an 
egreement with a faculty collect: ^/e bargaining agent. The Michigan Federation of 
Teachers represents faculty at rour collt, ;es, while the Michigan Education Asscciation 
represents faculty at nineteen. 

N of the fifteen public four-year colleges bargain ^*^ith a faculty association. 
Ht^re, the Michigan Education AL;sociation represents faculty at four colleges while the 
American Association of University Professors represents faculty at five colleges. 

Only SIX of the independent colleges now naraam with a faculry association. In eacti 
case, the Michigan Eaucation Association represents faculty. 

SOURCE: Higher Education Management Services, 1987 
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The proportion of ali full-time faculty members who hcl:] tenure in their institution is 
greatest among the public four-year colleges and universities and least among the 
independent colleges, while more than half of both male and female f jlJ -time community 
college faculty are tenured, eleven of these twenty-nine colleges die not have a 
tenure oystem at all in 1980 or 1985. The coirmunity colleges also employ a large 
proportion of part-time faculty on an intermittent basis. 

Between 1980 and 1985, the proportion of men and women with tenure at cortimuni^-y 
colleges declined, with the greatest decrease in the proportion of women faculty 
holding tenure, which declined from 65.7% in 1980 to 55.6% in 1985. Independent 
colleges had the greatest increase in the proportion tenured, with a greater 
proportionate increase for women than for men, but even in 1985, seventeen of the 
independent colleges reported no tenured faculty. Public four-year colleges and 
universites increased about 4% in the proportion of full-time faculty holding tenure, 
with similar increases for men and women. 

Across all sectors, the proportion of full-time faculty holding tenure held constant at 
just over 65% from 1980 to 1985. In the same period, the number of full--^ime faculty 
declined from 14,084 to 13,816, with the decline centering among men at public 
four-year colJeges. 

SOURCE: 1980 HEGlS , Fall Staff Report 
1985 HEGIS, Fall Staff Report 
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1987-88 

E D U C A T I O 




In the 1988 fiscal year budget, almost 12% of the $11.1 billion in state expenditures 
from state revenue sources are intended for public colleges and universities and 
community colleges. Of the remaining budget, 24.8% is intended for K-12 education, 
18.0% for social services, 9.9% for transportation, 8.9% for health, 8.0% for law 
enforcement and public safety, and 5.4% for economic development, environment and 
regulation. The rest is divided among general government services such as capital 
outlay, debt service, and revenue sharing. 

SOURCE: Budget Message of the Governor, 1987-88 
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PERCENTAGES OF TWO-YEAR CAINS IN APPROPRIATIONS OF STATE TAX 
FUNDS FOR ANNUAL OPERATING EXPENSES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE FIFTY STATES, FISCAL 1987 OVER FISCAL 1985 




A comparison of two-year gain in state appropriations for higher education ranked 
Michigan tenth, in the top quartile with twelve other states. Michigan's gain was 
22.2%"while the average two-year gain for the thirteen states in the top quartile was 
26.1%. 

SOURCE: Appropriations State Tax Funds for Operating Expenses of Higher Education 
1986-87 
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State aid was the largest current fund revenue source for Michigan's fifteen public 
colleges and universities, 33.9% of total current fund revenues in 1985-86. 
Revenue from the sale of educational activities (29.4%) was the second major source of 
revenue followed by tuition and fees (17.7%) of current fund revenues, was the second 
major source of revenue. In 1983-84, the latest year for which national data are 
available, tuition and fees were 16.3% of current fund revenues nation-wide and state 
aid was 44.2%. Michigan relied on private fund sources for 5.3% of revenues, slightly 
above the national percentage of 4.2%. 

SOURCE: 1985-86 HEGIS, Financial Statistics Report 

(Sales and services. University of Michigan Hospital are excluded) 
Revenues and Expenditures of Colleges and Universities,* 1983-84, Chronicle of 
Higher Education (March 19, 1986) 
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Among Michigan public colleges and universities, the largest expenditure category in 
fiscal year 1986 was instruction, which represented 33.6% of current fund expenditures- 
national data for 1963-84, the latest year for which data are available, show 
instruction at 37.2% of total current fund expenditures. In Michigan, instruction was 
followed by academic support at 12.3%, institutional support at 10.9%, research at 
9.4%, public service at 7.5%, plant expenditures at 7.0% and student services/grants 
and scholarships at 4.7%. National data show a greater percentage of total current 
fund expenditures for research (12.0%), physical plant (9.2%) and student 
services/grants and scholarships (7.3%). 

Michigan institutions as a group expended more than institutions nationally in the 
areas of academic support, institutional support and public service. National 
expenditures as a percentage of total were 8.1%, 8.9% and 5.0% respectively. 
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SOURCE: 1985-86 HEGIS, Financial Statistics Report 

(University cf Michigan Hospital expenditures excluded) 
Revenues and Expenditures of Colleges and Universities, 198 3-84, Chronicle of 
Higher Education (March 19, 1986) 
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REVENUE SOURCES 1985-86 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES 




state aid, with a 32.5% share, was the largest current fund revenue source for 
Michigan's twenty-nine conununity colleges in 1985-86. Michigan conununity colleges 
relied more heavily on tuition (23.6%) and property tax revenue (20.2%) when compared 
with colleges nationally, where tuition was 17 -.7% of current fund revenue, property ta 
17.2% and state aid 46.7%. ' f f y ^ 

SOURCE: 1985-86 HEGIS, Financial Statistics Report 

Revenues and Expenditures of Colleges and Universities, 1983-84, Chronicle of 
Higher Education (March 19, 1986) 
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Among Michigan community colleges, the largest expenditure category in fiscal ye^r 1986 
IS instruction which represented 42.4% of current fund expenditures. National data for 
1983-84, the latest year for which data are available, show instruction at 47.% of 
total current fund expenditures. In Michigan, instruction is followed by student 
services/grants and scholarships at 19.4%, academic support at 10.8%, physical plant 
expenditures at 10.2%, institutional support at 9.8%, and public service at 1.5%. 
National data show a greater percentage of total current fund expenditures for 
instruction (47.2%), physical plant (11.3%) and institutional support (13.6%). 

Michigan institutions as a group expend more than institutions nationally in the areas 
of academic support and student services/grants and scholarships. National 
expenditures as a percentage of total are 7.6% and 10.0% respectively. 

SOURCE: 1985-86 HEGIS, Financial Statistics Report 

Revenues and Expenditures of Colleges and Universities, 1983-84, Chronicle of 
Higher Education (March 19, 1986) 
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REVENUE SOURCES 1985-86 

INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 
54.7% TUITION 




13.6% PRIVATE 



The largest source of revenue in the Michigan independent college sector in 1985-86 
was tuition, which was 54.7% of the total current fund revenue. Across the nation, 
tuition and fees were 38.8% of current fund revenue in 1983-84, the latest year for 
which data are available. Private gifts, grants, contracts and endowments were a much 
larger proportion of total revenue for the independent colleges than for the public 
colleges in Michigan, although private funds for independent colleges nation-wide were 
slightly higher, 14.6%. Federal and state contracts and grants were 11.2% of total 
revenue, somewhat less than the 17.2% reported nationally. 

SOURCE: 1985-86 HEGIS, Financial Statistics Report 

Revenues and Expenditures of Colleges and Universities, 1983-84, Chronicle of 
Higher Education (March 19, 1986) 
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In the Michigan independent college sector, instruction constituted a ^w»^^f^r 
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National figures show student servire^^^/n-rar^^-.^ Z - :3t-iio±arsnips . 

expenditures. ^tuaent services/grants and scholarship were 11.6% of total 
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The pattern of financial support for Michigan public four-year colleges and 
universities has changed substantially over the decade. In 1978-79, state aid 
represented 65.2% of all general fund revenue and tuition represented 28.6% of revenue, 
Bv 1982-83, state aid dropped to a low of 55.6% of general fund revenue. Tuition 
increased to 36.6% of revenue, shifting a greater proportion of the support burden to 
the student. With the recovery of the economic climate and substantial annual 
increases in state appropriations, state aid reached 61.5% of general fund revenue m 
1985-86, still below the late 1970 levels, and tuition continued to decline as a 
percent of total general fund revenue. 

SOURCE: 1986 HEIDI, Department of Management and Budget 
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^nnLi ?T.?^5^S four-year colleges and universities, state aid per fiscal year equated 
student (FYES) has increase steadily since 1982-83 after remaining somewhat constant 
^^^''iiSI ^ only 2% fj,om 1980 to 1983. However, correcting for inflation, state aid 
per FYEb in constant dollars shows decline from 1980 through 1983, followed bv a 
gradual increase to 1986. u y a 

SOURCE: HEIDI, Department of Management and Budget 
Higher Education Price Index 
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TUITION HISTORY 



PUBLIC COLLEGES Sc UNIV 




Among the public four-year colleges and universities, tuition revenue per fiscal year 
equated student (FYES) increased steadily from 1980 through 1986. However, correcting 
for inflation, tuition revenue per FYES increased by only 20% over the last six years. 

SOURCE: HEIDI, Department of Management and Budget 
Higher Education Price Index 
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CURRENT FUND EXPENDITURE 



BY TYPE OF COLLEGE 
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cc^manlty colleges and the cSnLrconeqes expend TtlUT"''' 
instruction. "'""j-uy co±±eges expend a greater proportion on 

Sd%et*n'iSsi?uc?lSn'?Ln°do1he 1^1,^'°^^^'^^^ ^ percentage of thel. 

higher proportion of their huda^f^ in Z independent colleges expend a much 

compared witJ tSe public Ls??tu^ionS ^^^^f^ services/grants and scholarships when 
student costs. ^ institutions, indicative of the higher independent college 
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GENERAL FUND REVENUE 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
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The pattern of financial support for Michig 
in the last decade. In 1978, state aid rep 
with tuition accounting for 25% and local t 
Other general fund revenue sources were min 
throughout the decade. State aid dropped sh 
1983, when it made up a 36% share of the to 
share of support, reaching 40% in 1986, but 
student tuition and fees. Local tax support 
decade, but tuition ranged from 23% to almo 
revenues in 1986. Recent increases in state 
back to a hypothetical balance of 50% state 



an community colleges shifted dramatically 
resented 48% of total general fund revenues, 
ax support representing 23% of revenues, 
imal, ranging from 4% to 7% of the total 
arply ir. 1981 and fell again in 1982 and 
tal revenue. State aid slowly picked up its 
much of the support burden had shifted to 
stayed in the 2 3% to 26% range during the 
St 33%, and still accounted for 29% of total 
aid proportions have been moving Michigan 
aid and 50% tax and tuition revenue. 



SOURCE: 1985-86 Activities Classification Structure Data 
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STATE AID HISTORY 
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FISCAL YEAR 



Just as Michigan consistently had a higher med: m community college tuition than the 
national median, Michigan showed a lower median level of state aid per student than tlie 
nation experienced generally. In 1982, state aid amounted to $1,608 per full-time 
equated (FTE) student in the U.S., and only $1,065 per fiscal year equated student 
(FYES) in Michigan. The gap has narrowed somewhat since that time of very high 
enrollment. By 1985, when the U.S. median for state aid was $1,861 per FTE student, 
state aid in Michigan had risen to a median of $1,484, followed by a further increase 
to $1,675 in 1986. The relatively large increases in Michigan state aid per FYES in t 



_ ^ - -._gan 

last two years suggest stronger state support for the communii-y 
as a slight decline in FYES numbers. 



per FYES in the 
college system as well 



SOURCE: 1985-86 Activities Classification Structure Data 

Comparative Financial Statistics for Public Community and junior Colleges, 
1984-85 and 1983-84, National Association of College and University 
Business Officers (NACUBO) 
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In the last five years, both Michigan and the nation experienced some increase in the 
median tuition a community college charges for full-time students, with a greater rate 
of increase in Michigan than in the rest of the nation. The gap between Michigan and 
the nation, already substantial, widened in 1983 and 1984 and held constant in 1985, 
when Michigan's median community college charge for full-time tuition was $962 and the 
U.S. median was $680. In 1986, the median tuition for Michigan community colleges rose 
to $1,000. 

SOURCE: 1985-86 Activities Classification Structure Data 

Comparative Financial Statistics for Public Comniunity and Junior Colleges, 
1984-85 and 1983-84, National Association of College and University 
Business Officers (NACUBO) 
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TRENDS IN LOCAL SUPPORT 
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Michigan has a history of strong local tax =?iinnnr-^ -f^v- 

local support accounting for a Lrger proportion of colleges, with 

than in the rest of the nation The aan hP^w^^n m J^^^^^l ^^^d revenues in Michigan 
levels of local support for Smmunitv conp^.f^^'''^^^^'' "^^^^^^ national mediL 
1985, local taxes ?LlLd $9 uTe? fiscal vpf ^^^^ ^^^^^ V^ars; by 

only a median of $?78 pe? fun-f!L eqSi'-^^--' '1^^^ Michigan'^but 

^?ch}^L" °^ ---?t^c;rieg;rincr1aL\^\i^^^^ 

SOURCE: 1985-86 Activities Classification Structure Data 

L%':-85%nd^'S83!84''Natio^al '^'^'^ "^^^^^^ ^-i- Colleges, 

BusineL S?f cers' NAcSbO) ^^H^g- -nd University^ 
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S-"'-^ 'ENT OF ASSURANCE OF COMPLIANCE WITH FEDERAL LAW 
The Michigan j Board of Education, complies with all Federal laws and 

regulations prcixoiting d isc. imma^ ion and with all requirements and regulations 
of the U.S. Department of Education. It is the policy of the Michigan state 
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against, excluded from participation m, denied the benefits of or otherwise be 
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